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IS IT TRUE ABOUT 
THE BUREAUCRAT? 


Mr. KRvecer: The longer the war lasts and the nearer we get to 
the election next November, the more we are going to hear about 
the bureaucrats. Bane, what is it you hear people saying about the 
bureaucrats? 


Mr. Bane: I hear some people saying that bureaucrats are too 
numerous; that they are incompetent; that they are arrogant; that 
they are unimaginative; that they are indifferent; that they are 
tax-eaters; that they are bent and determined upon building their 
own jobs; and they are bent and determined upon changing our 


form of government. 


Mr. Merriam: I hear all those things, and I also hear other 
things. I hear them saying ‘‘good morning” to the postman and 
“good luck.” I hear about their giving awards to firemen and po- 
licemen for distinguished service. I hear the newspapers praising 
Joe Eastman as a great public servant—they did not call him a 
bureaucrat. I hear them saying that a million teachers are rendering 
great public service. I hear them saying that the administration, 
local and national—national in this case—licked the yellow fever. 
I hear them saying that public servants are industrious, underpaid, 
devoted, self-sacrificing, and so on." 


t Joseph B. Eastman was director of the Office of Defense Transportation and 
a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Mr. KrvEcGER: But when you hear them say that, you do not 
hear them calling those people bureaucrats. Isn’t it quite obvious 
that the term “bureaucrat” is used here in two different senses? 

When some people use the term “bureaucrat” or the term “‘bu- 
reaucracy,” they refer to the sum total of all the operating public 
officials in the country. But, when other people use the term 
“bureaucracy,” they are referring to an occupational disease of 
public officials—the development of arrogance, of inefficiency, of 
irresponsibility. We will thus have to remember that this term 
means different things to different people. 

But why is it that the problem of bureaucracy has assumed such 
great importance in this fifth decade of the twentieth century? 


Mr. BANE: Bureaucracy has assumed great importance prima- 
rily because we have extended, and extended greatly, the activities 
and the services of government. Particularly have we extended the 
services of government. 

When I was a boy living in a small town down in Virginia, we 
had a school there in which there were three teachers. We had no 
highway or street officials. We had no health officials. We took care 
of our own health. We had no welfare officials. We had only one 
policeman, and he also lit the kerosene lights on the streets at night. 
Now it is all different. We have a school with twenty-odd teachers. 
We have a highway force. We have a health officer. We have wel- 
fare officers, and we have four policemen. 


Mr. MERRIAM: If you are going back to small towns, I will go to 
my wife’s home town in northern New York, population three 
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hundred. There are fifty persons holding office in this community— 
postmaster and his aides; a school principal and his staff; trustees, 
clerks, commissioners, trustees, et cetera. When I tried to hang the 
village bureaucrat on the postmaster, everybody laughed. They 
said, ‘We prefer to call him Hank.” They seem to be getting along 
somehow together, cussing the other fellow’s government, of course. 


Mr. KRrvecer: I will wager that both those towns are larger now 
than they were when you were boys and that the real problems 
which have developed in the past couple of generations in 
those towns, those real problems have been in large part on a na- 
tional scale, or as the result of national developments, like the de- 
velopment of the automobile. Neither of you, I take it, would care 
to go back to those small towns. 


Mr. Merriam: Don’t humiliate me. My town is much smaller 
than it used to be. 


Mr. BANE: My town has increased approximately only two hun- 
dred in population, from a thousand to twelve hundred, or there- 
abouts, within the last thirty years. 


Mr. KRrvurEGER: Now, you are not arguing, are you, that the 
solution of this problem of bureaucracy is to get that small town 


back as you knew it when you were a boy? 


Mr. BANE: By no means. I am arguing that the solution of the 
problem of bureaucracy has to do primarily with the method which 
we use in handling the operation of governmental services, and I am 
arguing that governmental services have increased and will, of 


necessity, increase. 


Mr. KrveEceErR: But, in addition to those services that you men- 
tion—the streets, keeping the lights lit, and so on—there has been a 
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considerable increase in the amount of the regulatory government, 
largely at the national but also on the state level. Unemployment, 
for example, is not a problem which the people in that town of yours 
are going to take care of locally. 


Mr. Bane: No. Unemployment is not going to be taken care of 
locally—that is, not entirely. It is going to be taken care of to some 
extent locally; to some extent through the state; and to some extent 
through the national government. 


Mr. Merriam: It so happens that many of the services that 
Bane talks of are rather generally acceptable. We do not hear very 
much talk of bureaucracy in regard to health or in regard to public 
roads or in regard to schools—that is, in regard to many of the 
modern services. The trouble—the difficult point—seems to be in 
regulation. 


Mr. Krvuecer: Not only has there been an increase in the serv- 
ices but there has been an increase in the regulatory activities— 
that is, governmental agencies set up for the purpose of regulating 
what are otherwise private activities. I think that it is true that the 
main complaints about discretionary authority by bureaucrats, for 
example, come in the regulatory activities of government. There- 
fore, probably one of the solutions for the problem of bureaucracy 
is to have less of that regulatory activity and more of the actual 
operation of public agencies. 


Mr. Bane: I do not know that I agree with you entirely. Of 
course, most of the complaints come from the regulatory activities, 
but the general over-all, ofttimes-heard complaint is that govern- 
mental activities have increased enormously—twenty-fold, within 
the last thirty or forty years. Our tax bill has multiplied perhaps 
even more than that. That is the over-all major complaint, for some 
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people envision government taking over all our activities and eating 
up all our substance. 


Mr. Merriam: There are two angles to that, aren’t there? One 
reason for a discussion of bureaucracy or maladministration arises 
from the fact that many people somehow have a vague feeling of 
unrest. They feel somehow that the government is expanding too 
rapidly and that they somehow are losing control over it. The other 
is complaint from a very small number of people who know exactly 
what they want. Various kinds of special interests would like to see 
regulation abolished. A very prominent industrialist once said that 
the best government is the worst—that he would prefer to have a 
poorer government because it would not regulate him efficiently. 


Mr. KRruecer: Merriam, I think that you are getting your 
finger on an important point. A lot of this complaint about bu- 
reaucracy is not a complaint about inefficiency in the performance 
of governmental functions. It is a complaint about government 
doing things that some people think it ought not to do. For ex- 
ample, one finds the public utilities complaining about bureaucracy 
when some kind of a regulatory commission steps in and holds 
down the rates in the public interest. 


Mr. Bane: Agreed. But, on the other hand, some of the com- 
plaints have to do with how government is operated as well as with 
what government does. The question seems to me to be that if we 
are to have government, and if government must be administered, 
therefore, we must have bureaucracy. That is, we must have a 
system of administering government, and we must have bureau- 
crats; we must have public officials. The question is how we can 
control and how we can regulate public officials in order, on the one 
hand, to get the best service and in order, on the other, to preserve 


our liberties. 


Mr. Krvuecer: That seems to me in a large part to be a problem 
of how to solve the old relationship between the policy-determining 
branches of government and the executive branches of government. 
Presumably in a democratic order, the people, through their repre- 
sentative bodies—the Congress, state legislatures, city councils— 
are supposed to decide on policies. They hand to the administrators, 
then, a ready-made policy, which the administrators are supposed 
to administer. But isn’t there something wrong at the present time 
in that relationship between the legislative and the executive 
branches? 


Mr. Bane: Perhaps if the legislative branches decided more 
definitely and more specifically what the administrator was to do 
and if we had those circumstances, the people would not call the 
administrator arbitrary and dictatorial under certain circumstances. 
Time and again, of course, legislation is indefinite. Controversies 
arise in the legislative hall. They are not decided. They are passed 
on over to the administrator for solution. 


Mr. KRUEGER: How do they do that? 


Mr. Bane: For instance, in a bill now pending before Congress— 
an excellent bill, incidentally, to provide services and training and 
rehabilitation for the returning veterans—on pages 14 and 15 of 
that bill the word “may” occurs three times. The Congress will not 
decide—as in this specific bill if passed as now written—will not 
decide exactly how it is to be administered. The controversy which 
has risen in Congress over the method of administration will thereby 
be passed to the administrator’s office, who will have to decide, 
some people might think, in an arbitrary manner. 


Mr. Merriam: But you would not say, Bane, that there should 
be no administrative discretion, would you? 
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Mr. Bane: By no means. 
Mr. MErrRIAm: How do you draw the line? 


Mr. Bane: I think that there should be much administrative 
discretion, but I still contend, however, that where laws are not 
definite and specific, where they can be definite and specific, the 
lack of definiteness and specificity manufactures bureaucrats. 


Mr. KRUEGER: Yes, but that is not simply a problem of getting 
legislation competently drafted and using the word “shall” instead 
of the word “may” in giving directions to administrative officials. 
It is a matter of the people operating through their representative 
body, the Congress; it is a matter of the people knowing what they 
want to do. My impression is that one of the reasons so much power 
gets into the hands of administrative public officials is that people, 
through the electorate itself, through the political parties, and 
through their representative bodies, do not have a very clear idea 


of what it is that they want to get done. 


Mr. Merriam: But still, for all that, we have the best agency for 
expressing public opinion that the world has yet found. 

How much of this problem, however, is a part of the rivalry be- 
tween executive and legislative in Washington, in the states, and in 


the cities? 


Mr. Bane: Of course, there is some rivalry, and perhaps at times 
an increasing amount of rivalry, between the legislative and the 
executive branches of government. But perhaps that is not alto- 
gether undesirable. 

The fact remains that the legislative body is supposed to lay 
down the policy and that the executive or the administrative body 
is supposed to carry out the policy and the program in accordance 
with the legislative statement or legislative plan. To the extent that 
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the plan is definite—to just that extent—will the administrator be 
able to operate in accordance with the legislative plan and program 
and in accordance with its formula and not have to make what 
some people might regard as arbitrary decisions. 


Mr. Merriam: You will concede that that is a very, very 
difficult thing to do year in and year out.... 


Mr. BaNneE:.... Very much so. 
Mr. MERRIAM:.... especially in emergencies? 


Mr. BANE: I am simply saying that that is one way in which we 
might get away from the ofttimes-repeated complaint about the 
arbitrary decisions made by bureaucrats here and there. 


Mr. Merriam: Legislative bodies have my sympathy. I sat on 
one for a good many years, and it is a tough problem to know exact- 
ly what is the general directive, and how far you go into detail. 


Mr. Bane: I am perfectly willing to join with you in sympathy 
for legislative bodies. But I would also contend. that the bureau- 
crats have my sympathy. I have been a local bureaucrat, a state 
bureaucrat, and a federal bureaucrat, and I know something of their 
troubles. 


Mr. MErRIAM: That’s nothing—I’ve been alderman in Chicago. 


Mr. Kruecer: Yes, I remember, Bane, that at one time you 
were the executive director of the Social Security Board. 

But it seems to me that we ought to lay a considerable amount of 
stress on the inadequacy of this representational process as it is 
now operated, because Congress, as a representative body, is not 
able to lay down clear directives in regard to how to handle a de- 
pression, for example, or how to handle the major problems of war 
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administration, because Congress does not know, and because the 
people have not made up their minds to what extent they want 
public enterprise, to what extent they want private enterprise, to 
what extent they would rather have taxation than inflation. If 
you are really going to solve the problem of bureaucracy, it calls for 
great improvements in the whole system by which the people make 
up their minds on basic problems. 


Mr. Merriam: But, Krueger, you have used the two terms 
bracketed there. The Congress can and should determine the general 
policies, but, in the next breath, you said that it should also deter- 
mine war administration or not, as the case may be. 


Mr. Kruecer: It should issue directives—strong and clear 
directives to the administrators. For example, on the question of 
how much inflation and how much taxation.... 


Mr. Merriam: Yes, precisely. 


Mr. KRUEGER:....we are going to have, Congress has not 
issued clear directives. If the Administration goes ahead and handles 
that thing by issuing fiat orders, then there is no legitimate com- 
plaint by these congressmen who are shooting their heads off all the 
time about bureaucracy, which simply rushes in to fill the gap when 
legislatures fail. 


Mr. Merriam: Here we are in the midst of the world’s greatest 
emergency. Now we have to have a little toleration toward a legis- 
lative body as well as toward the Administration in not setting down 
precisely all the lines in the middle of the whirlpool. 


Mr. Bane: I would agree, of course, that we can improve the 
activities and the method of operation of Congress. We can like- 
wise improve the activities and methods of operation of bureauc- 
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racy. Our question today, and the paramount question we are dis- 
cussing, is what can we do about bureaucracy, or what can we do 


about bureaucrats? 


Mr. KRrvueceEr: All right, Bane, assuming you do have clear 
directives from the policy-making branches of government, what 
can you do about improving the selection and the operation of 
personnel? This is the efficiency problem. We have been talking 
about democratic controls of public officials so far. The efficiency 
' problem seems to involve this. Now let me give you a statement to 
shoot at. We want the public service professionalized. We want it 
to develop into a profession, but we do not want to develop it into 
a class or a caste. Does that make sense to you? 


Mr. BAne: Yes. 


Mr. MeErRIAM: That is a part of the democratic problem, par- 
ticularly because the European systems of public administration 
were built on hereditary and aristocratic foundations. Our American 
system is the first large-scale experiment in a democracy built on the 
democratic foundation. We are trying to build from the ground up. 
That program also has great advantages. 


Mr. KRvEGER: You mean that in most European countries the 
public officials in general were drawn from a class or a caste of 
people who are more or less prepared to play that function in so- 
ciety, whereas the problem of a democratic system of public offi- 
cials is far more difficult. Is that correct? 


Mr. Merriam: It is far more difficult, but far more fruitful in 
the way of final results. These caste and class people thought that 
they owned the government; that the people of the land was theirs; 
that the government was theirs. They necessarily became arrogant, 
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indifferent, and incompetent in many instances. In other cases, 
they did better. We have a democratic problem. 

But, while we are on this subject of personnel, I suppose that you 
have visited 1313 East Sixtieth Street, Chicago, where we have the 
world’s greatest center for developing professional standards and 
practices in the Public Administration Clearing House and its col- 
lateral agencies. 


Mr. KRrvuecer: I was just reading a syndicated column in yester- 
day’s papers, in which one of the complaints about bureaucracy was 
that people get on the government pay roll and stay there all 
their life. Do you think that that is a cardinal sin? 


Mr. Bane: In many activities of government, far from thinking 
that it is a cardinal sin, I think that it is a very desirable situation. 
The government, especially large-scale government as we have it in 
these days, requires many scientists, many technically trained 
people. We want them to be selected on a basis of their competence, 
and we want them to have security in their positions, because we 
want them to stay, and we want them to continue to work with 
government until their time of retirement. 


Mr. Merriam: Andrew Jackson said that the duties of public 
office should be so simple that any citizen can fill any office. You 
don’t agree with him, Bane? 


Mr. BAneE: The duties of government in Andrew Jackson’s day 
and the duties of government today are two entirely different 
things. 


Mr. MeErRIAM: You may be right. 


Mr. BANE: Government today, to a large extent, is collective 
housekeeping. Government in those days—well, I was not there. 
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Mr. Krvecer: But doesn’t this mean, gentlemen, that you are 
going to depend primarily on the devices of Civil Service in order to 
get efficiency and in order to get adequate performance on the part 
of most public officials? 


Mr. Bane: I think that, given as definite directives as you can 
get, the next problem is the adequate and competent selection of 
people for public offce—to get well-trained people, to get qualified 
people, to get (and I emphasize) experienced people for public 
offices. To the extent that we can do that and to the extent that we 
can give them clear directives, to that extent I think we can improve 
the public service and do away to some extent with the criticisms of 
bureaucracy. 


Mr. KRrvueEcER: Are you speaking now of the appointive officials 
or are you speaking of the elective officials? 


Mr. Bane: I am speaking primarily of the appointive officials. 


Mr. Merriam: That is a problem not peculiar to government 
but common to all large-scale organizations, is it not, like railways 
and big corporations? 


Mr. Bane: It is common to business; it is common to some of the 
professors in our universities; it is common all through the realm of 


human effort. 
Mr. Merriam: You don’t mean Chicago? 
Mr. Bane: By no means. 


Mr. Krvuecer: But the beginning of good sense on that is to 
make a distinction between the policy-determining position where 
democratic responsibility is what we are interested in and adminis- 
trative positions where efficiency is what we are interested in. 
Civil Service is the primary device for getting performance out of 
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the straight, appointed, administrative official, whereas the election 
process is the primary process for getting democratic responsibility 
on the part of the elected officials. Isn’t that correct? 


Mr. Bane: Correct. But let us get back here. We have discussed 
a legislative body’s determining policy and the selection of compe- 
tent, qualified people to do government’s job. 

But there’s another problem here. Where are we going to do these 
jobs that government has to do? Are we going to do them in the 
locality, or are we going to do them in the states, or are we going to 
transfer increasingly all our governmental duties and responsibili- 
ties to one central government in Washington? 


Mr. KrvEcER: I am willing to discuss decentralization of func- 
tions with you so long as you do not simply mean by that the same 
thing that a lot of people mean by bureaucracy—that is, that gov- 
ernment is doing a lot of things that it ought not to do. A lot of this 
talk that I hear about local autonomy in doing these jobs really 
means that the job should not be done at all. Is that what you mean 
by it? 


Mr. Bane: No. Let us assume, just for the sake of discussion, 
that government is doing what it should do. 


Mr. Merriam: Just right before me I have a comment by Wil- 
liam Anderson of the University of Minnesota. I would like to see 
whether this meets with your approval: 

“The question is: how, without impairing the power of the Na- 
tional Government to achieve all national purposes promptly 
and effectively, can the essential public services be rendered on a 
national scale, without undue waste, and in such a way as to pre- 
serve the advantages of state and local self-government?” 


Mr. Bane: I would answer that, realizing that it is an incomplete 
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answer and very indefinite in character, by saying simply that every 
service possible should be performed on the local level. Those serv- 
ices that cannot be effectively performed on the local level should 
be performed on the state level. Only those services that cannot be 
as well performed on the local or state level should be transferred 
to the federal government. In other words, the closer you keep 
government at home, the closer you keep it to the people to be 
served, the better government you will probably have. 


Mr. Merriam: Bill Anderson’s question I took from the front 
page of your journal, Bane.” 


Mr. BANE: Quite correct. 


Mr. KRvuEGER: That means, then, that in a lot of activities we 
are going to have federal financing and federal standards laid down 
and the maximum of local autonomy in the administration of pro- 
grams meeting those federal standards. 

But there is another type of decentralization that I would like 
at least to get mentioned. That is decentralization not by territory 
but decentralization by functions. You can get on the boards of con- 
trol of a lot of public enterprises; you can get representatives, 
members of a board of directors, directly from functional groups, 
from labor and from consumers, and so on; and there is that func- 
tional decentralization that can take place also, as well as the ter- 
ritorial. 

But I would like to throw a question at Merriam here. Do you 
consider expanded government to be inevitable? Is the expansion of 
the public services inevitable in modern society? 


Mr. Merriam: Government services come and go in broad 


2 See the February, 1944, issue of State Government, which is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of “Bureaucracy.” 
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sweeps and cycles. In a time of emergency, of stress and storm, the 
power of government increases enormously. In time of fire, pesti- 
lence, famine, flood... . 


Mr. KrvurEceEr: War. 


Mr. MERRIAM:.... war, then, every other man or woman is 
working for the government. But then there comes a swing-back, 
and I would be prepared to say that the quantity of government 
remains from century to century, broadly speaking, much the same. 


Mr. KrvueceErR: With the exception, then, of those emergency 
periods? 


Mr. Merriam: Yes, and with the other exception also of revo- 


lutionary times. 


Mr. Bane: I would be inclined to disagree with that and to say 
that the quantity of government, certainly in our experience, has 
not remained the same. As we have changed our way of living from 
an agricultural community to an industrial community, govern- 
ment has increased as our needs have increased. Government has 
increased as we have demanded that government take over the 
duties and responsibilities that we used to perform individually as 
members of an agricultural society. 


Mr. Merriam: Life has increased, you see. Our whole rate has 
increased. 


Mr. Bane: And, therefore, government has increased. 


Mr. Merriam: Our national income, which was once forty bil- 
lion, is now one hundred and fifty billion, and it might well be two 
hundred billion. 


Mr. BANE: That is but another reason why government has 
increased. 
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Mr. Merriam: That is, it has increased absolutely but not rel- 
atively. 


Mr. Krvecer: I am interested in this theory of yours that over 
a long period of time the quantum of government remains sub- 
stantially the same. 

But when there are the periods of great increase in government 
functions and then the tendency to decentralize afterward (we may 
be going into a period like that; we are still in the increased cen- 
tralization period now), do the functions go back, when they are 
decentralized, where they came from? Or do they take other forms? 
Do you expect, for example, that all the functions now taken away 
from private enterprise and held in public hands will go back to 
private enterprise, or perhaps to some new forms of economic enter- 
prise? 


Mr. Merriam: When you get different and new understandings 
and new directives, sometimes the powers go to the family; some- 
times they have gone, in history, to the church; sometimes to the 
guild; sometimes to semi-public organizations. 


Mr. KRUEGER: Do you not want to make us here, during these 
concluding minutes, a final statement of what you would really like 
to leave in people’s minds on the subject of bureaucracy? 


Mr. MerriAm: The benediction? Yes. Securing the best kinds of 
personnel service is one of the major tasks of democracy. The 
people can and will be served by men who carry out the popular will, 
as the record of faithful public servants shows in many branches of 
government. Weaknesses in management are found in all under- 
takings, public and private alike; and, wherever discovered, they 
must be remedied promptly and vigorously. 

“Bureaucracy,” as some people use it, is really another name for 
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bad management; but indiscriminate smearing of all public servants 
alike is unjust, harmful, and defeats itself. 

First, we can extend and improve our merit system. Secondly, 
we can recruit and train better personnel for a career service. 
Thirdly, we can devise improved methods of administrative man- 
agement. 


Mr. Bane: Assuming the continuation of government and as- 
suming the continuation of bureaucrats, the problem is how we can 
control and regulate bureaucracy and bureaucrats in order to have 
efficient and economical government, on the one hand, and main- 
tain our liberties, on the other. I think that we can do it three 
ways. First, we can write and enact our laws in as definite and spe- 
cific a manner as possible. Indefinite statutes merely transfer deci- 
sions and controversies from the legislative to the administrative 
body. We can, secondly, exercise greater diligence in the selection of 
competent, trained, experienced personnel, and always keep gov- 
ernmental activities as close as possible to the people to be served. 


Mr. Krvecer: IJ think that this bureaucracy problem is a prob- 
lem of both private and public organization; that it is a mistake to 
use the term “bureaucrat” as a swear word. 

I feel that there are two main problems. One is the problem of 
efficiency in public performance. For that, we want professionaliza- 
tion of the public service, not a class or a caste, and for that I will 
depend primarily on the Civil Service techniques. On the other 
hand, we want democratic controls over public officials. That 
means, I think, less regulation of private enterprise and more of the 
operation of public enterprise where the bureaucracy problem is 
not so great. But, above all, it means that Congress, legislatures, and 
city councils—the representative bodies, the policy-determining 
bodies in the American system of government—have to be sprung 
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into a new level of activity. That is, we have to know what we want 
before we can control the executive officials who administer our 
policies. 


rr 
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What Do You Think? 


. What is bureaucracy? Why is so much political capital made of 
this word? Do you think complaints against bureaucracy are 
really attacks on the activity that the government is carrying 
on rather than on the governmental methods being used? Is 
bureaucracy confined to the government, or may it be found in 
industry, labor, churches, and other forms of association? 


. Should legislatures more adequately supervise government ad- 
ministration? How? Should legislative bodies go into greater de- 
tail in legislation? Should they try to remove particular persons 
in administrative service? 


. If legislative bodies take over the task of detailed administration, 
would they tend to become bureaucratic themselves? Should 
there be an overhauling of the practices of legislative and execu- 
tive bodies throughout the country, with a view of strengthening 
both the policy-determining bodies and the administration? 


. To what extent is remoteness a factor in antagonism to adminis- 
tration? Is the fact that decisions are made by Washington or 
the state capital or the county seat the real reason, or in part 
the reason, for opposition to governmental activities? What 
bearing have modern transportation and communication on this 
problem? 


. Is it true that the “best government is the worst,” as was once 
said by a well-known citizen, holding that the good government 
“eats holes in our liberty” by its efficiency? Do we all feel safer 
under an incompetent government? Or would “special interests” 
be safer and the general interest less safe? 


. How far is the problem of bureaucracy one of disagreement re- 
garding the range of governmental functions? Do we object be- 
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cause some do not like what government is doing, as in the case 
of prohibition, or “pleasure driving” rules, or regulation of in- 
dustry, agriculture, labor, or because of the way it is done? 


. Are the “bad qualities” of officials found also in other forms of 
organization, such as business, labor, or other groups? How do 
other organizations guard against these difficulties? How does it 
happen that routine—presumably the basis of effective division 
of labor—may become a barrier to efficiency by closing the way 
to initiative, development, progressive change? What is the an- 
swer to this seeming paradox? 


. Whatis proposed to be doneabout bureaucracy? Shall we repeal all 
the Civil Service laws? Shall we provide for the election of all off- 
cials? Shall we provide for stricter legislative control, by Con- 
gress, state legislatures, city councils, etc., over the executive— 
over presidents, governors, mayors, managers, etc.? Shall we pro- 
vide for judicial review of all administrative action of every kind, 
or almost every kind, in the United States, the individual states, 
and the cities as well? 


. How can we develop and preserve the qualities of sound admin- 
istration? How can we best preserve ability, initiative, and re- 
sourcefulness and keep clear of routine, arbitrariness, and official 
bad manners? Is the remedy in the general direction of more 
effective legislative supervision or of better administrative super- 
vision or both? Is it sufficient to turn out all Democrats where 
they are in power and all Republicans where they are in? 
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The People Say.... 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the 
RounD TABLE audience on “Dilemmas of U.S. Foreign Policy,” 


broadcast March 12, 1944. 


Tremendously Pleased 


I was tremendously pleased with 
today’s discussion. Mr. Morgenthau’s 
ideas provoke thinking of a high order, 
and the entire discussion leads one to 
think that the State Department of 
the future will be the fourth great de- 
partment of our government. The 
men in it should rank with the jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court in intelli- 
gence and tenure.—A listener from 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


* 


Take Politics Out of Foreign 
Service 


The program yesterday interested 
me, but I can agree only in part to the 
thesis of the speakers. As an American 
resident in both Europe and South 
America for some twenty years, I 
found that our foreign service officers 
depended upon political favor rather 
than upon ability to hold their posts. 
While it is true that career officers in 
our consular and diplomatic service 
are not affected by changes in the office 
of the President, the State Depart- 
ment seems to find a way of making 
transfers of career officers if they hap- 
pen to have served under a different 
Administration. 


* 
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This uncertainty seems to attract 
to our foreign service a type of individ- 
ual who neither sows nor reaps for the 
general well-being in his shaping of a 
consistent foreign policy. The solution 
is quite simple. Take politics out of our 
foreign service by naming a Secretary 
of State who knows something of for- 
eign affairs and make him responsible 
to the Senate, which, in turn, will be 
made responsible to the electorate.— 
A listener from Chicago, Illinois. 


* 


Informative 


T feel that Mr. Morgenthau’s views 
were highly practical and basically 
sound. On the other hand, Mr. John- 
son impressed me as being too idealis- 
tic in his conceptions of international 
democracy and its future. Thank you 
for an interesting and informative pro- 
gram.—A_ listener from Dorchester, 
Massachusetts. 


* 


Need an Intelligent Citizenry 


It seems to me that the University 
of Chicago is doing a splendid thing 
by making it clear to us that the re- 
sponsibility and the hope of future 
peace lies with an intelligent citizenry 


who must shape the foreign policy. 
You are helping to develop that citi- 
zenry. Today’s program really gave 
us the problem and the responsibility 
that we must assume.—A listener from 
Chicago, Illinois. 


* 


Important Decisions To Be 
Made 


Today’s discussion brought out 
some points that Americans might well 
start mulling over in their minds. In 
my opinion the most important thing 
is the fact that this country will have 
to make important decisions regarding 
the joining of a world-wide organiza- 
tion after military hostilities cease. 
The more people who are given factual 
information regarding (1) the errors 
that we made after World War I, (2) 
the extent to which humanity’s welfare 
has already been benefited by interna- 
tional organizations, and (3) peace (or 
if you will), a just and enduring peace, 
which cannot come into being until 


aa 
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mankind has learned to be steadfast 
in its sacred obligations, the sooner 
democracy will be made safe for the 
era in which we live. 

I believe that Morgenthau will yet 
come to see the wisdom of Wilson’s 
“open covenants, openly arrived at.” 
Otherwise, we will ‘be worshiping the 
gods of our enemies that were not able 
to deliver them out of our hands.”— 
A listener from Camp Rucker, Ala- 
bama. 


* 


Radio Audience Needs Food 
for Thought 


Let me congratulate you upon the 
fine caliber of your broadcasts! Keep 
up the good work of bringing intelli- 
gent discussion to a radio audience 
which, if one is to judge from the let- 
ters written to a few metropolitan 
newspapers and from the comments of 
your listeners in the transcripts, cer- 
tainly needs food for thought.—A Jis- 
tener from Bronx, New York. 
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